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IMPLICATIONS OF THE OFFERTORY' 


ATTACHMENT TO GOD—DETACHMENT FROM CREATURES 


Y OFFERTORY can consist, as we have seen in 
the previous article, only in what has contributed 
to the glory of God; not in what I have used 
solely for my own ends. St. Paul tells all Chris- 
tians that they are to be living sacrifices. ‘‘I exhort 

you therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, to present your 
bodies as a sacrifice, living, holy, pleasing to God—your spiritual 
service. And be not conformed to this world, but be transformed 
in the newness of your mind, that you may discern what is the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God’’ (Rom. 12:1-2). 

If to be a Christian is to live with Christ in God as the source 
of all comfort and happiness, to ‘‘use this world as though not 
using it’’ (1 Cor. 7:31), why is it that I, like so many Christians, 
am so blind as to claim and defend the right “‘to conform to this 
world,”” so as to use any worldly pleasure that is not sinful for 
no better reason than to gratify some sense desire? If I am to be 
a co-victim in the Calvary of the Mass how may I compromise 
with and conform to the world that crucified my Lord? How 
can I be solicitous about or even interested in worldly trivialities, 
in the vanities of fashion; or in satisfying my need for relaxation 
by indulging in forms of amusement that are popularized, vulgar- 
ized, and patronized by the worldly, who neither know nor care 
about Jesus; those who would crucify Him again if He came, 
because His very appearance would condemn their life? How much 
of my time, interest and conversation is given to the pleasures 
of sense and worldly concerns far beyond any need or usefulness, 
and how little time is given to meditation, spiritual reading and 
things of God? “After all these things do the heathens seek’’ 
(Matt. 6:32). What attention do I give to the corporal works of 





"This is the third of a series of articles on ‘“The Mass in My Life.”’ 
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mercy—to helping the poor, visiting the sick, etc.? Our Lord con- 
signed to everlasting fire those who ignore these works of charity 
(Matt. 25:41-46), because a lack of giving shows a lack of lov- 
ing, and only love is worthy of heaven. Man acts as he thinks, 
The reason then for this misdirection of interest is the wrong 
viewpoint of judging the Christian life by the pagan principle 
of enjoying oneself and striving to avoid sin, instead of judging 
all things by the Christian rule of loving God with the whole 
heart. 

“Where thy treasure is there thy heart also will be’ (Matt. 
6:21). If my treasure is really in God, then I shall find true joy 
and peace not in pursuing worldly pleasures but in renouncing 
them for the love of God. That is the secret of the saints. If I say: 
‘Must I give up this habit? There is no harm in it!”’ then I am 
not speaking the language of love. Love does not measure, but 
welcomes opportunities to express itself in giving. ‘““The only 
measure for the love of God is to love Him without measure,” 
says St. Bernard. Only by the earnest practice of living for God 
shall I be inspired by God’s grace to generosity and zeal in the 
acts of sacrifice that are necessary to keep my heart detached from 
earthly things. St. Francis of Assisi found true joy by the vol- 
untary renunciation of all things, for then he tasted that ‘“‘the 
Lord is sweet’’ (Ps. 33:9). He lost all selfish interest in created 
things and used them with a holy indifference to the pleasure 
and a wholehearted love of God. He soon discovered how few are 
the wants of those who desire only God. What he needed to use 
he sacramentalized by the motive of love, and what he did not 
need he sacrificed as a gift of love. So, I should use things needful 
or useful to my state of life for the love of God, and seek eagerly 
to increase the gifts of my sacrifice. 


To say that God created the pleasures of the world for His 
children and that therefore they are good and should be usec 
with moderation is correct—but only if rightly understood. When 
a pagan speaks of taking pleasure with moderation, he means: 
taking the pleasures of the world for themselves, because they con- 
stitute natural happiness, while observing the measure prescribed 
by reason, lest this natural happiness be destroyed. When a Chris- 
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THE OFFERTORY 


tian speaks of taking pleasure with moderation, he means: taking 
the pleasures of the world not for themselves, but only as a means 
to reach the supernatural happiness that God offers us. For a 
pagan, happiness is in the knowledge, love and possession of the 
things created; for a Christian, happiness is the knowledge, love 
and possession of the Trinity. 


So my usage of things is to be measured not by the natural 
virtue of temperance, which is dictated by reason, but by the super- 
natural, cardinal virtue, which is derived from the divine life of 
grace. Of this Christian virtue St. Thomas says: ‘Temperance 
abandons, so far as nature allows, what the body demands’”’ (I-II, 
q. 61, a. 5). Such has been the practice of the saints of every walk 
of life; and I have the obligation to strive for sanctity! St. Al- 
phonsus remarks that only worldlings say that God has created 
the goods of this life for our use and pleasure (The True Spouse 
of Christ, 8, 3). 


The very fact that the gift of divine grace raises the soul with 
its faculties to the supernatural plane and gives it a supernatural 
destiny, requires that I abandon the merely natural mode of life 
and strive to make the exercise of my faculties conform to my 
supernatural condition. Grace raises me to the supernatural plane 
and leaves me free. Baptism does not supernaturalize my intention. 
It remains for me, with the help of grace, to adjust myself psycho- 
logically and morally to this state, by forming the habit of seeing 
things from God's point of view and of directing my will habit- 
ually to Him. Archbishop Ireland, the great apostle of the North- 
west, stressed this point in forceful terms. Speaking to his semin- 
arians he said: ‘“There is not much practical Christianity in the 
world today. The danger of today is that of living a purely 
natural life as the good old pagans did. Naturalism, materialism 
and worldliness possess the earth. . . . We should lead a super- 
natural life. Our works are dead and have no merit unless we are 
in a state of sanctifying grace and do them for a supernatural 
metive. . . . On the supernatural plaue, elevated above the mere 
natural life, the just man lives by faith. We should have a super- 
natural motive in all that we do. . . . The true happiness of the 
Christian soul lives in the heavenly regions on a plane above the 
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merely natural life.’’ (Quoted by Rev. John F. Duggan, in the 
Ecclesiastical Review, Dec. 1939). 

To live a supernatural life is to live in the presence of God as 
all saints and spiritual writers explain, but an habitual subcon- 
sciousness of God cannot be acquired unless the heart being empty 
of all selfish love of created things leaves room for God and 
hungers for Him. 

After original sin came into the world it became very difficult 
for man to adjust himself to the supernatural plane even though 
restored to grace by baptism. A much greater effort was required in 
order to cooperate with grace. God, in creating the world, did not 
create a man with disordered faculties, but one in whom the 
Passions were under the control of the will. As a result of the 
Fall man has lost his spiritual perspective and the proper sense 
of values, so that he no longer clearly perceives God as the end 
of the chain of creatures. His vision is clouded so that it is only 
with difficulty that he sees beyond the immediate links of the 
chain which are the creatures around him. The desires of his heart 
are disordered, so that the pleasure which comes from contact with 
created things exerts a strong influence on his will. The will, 
having lost its proper direction, is inclined to be captivated by the 
inordinate concupiscences. St. Paul describes this weakness of 
fallen nature in these words: ‘‘For I do not the good that I wish, 
but the evil that I do not wish, that I perform. . . . For I am 
delighted with the law of God according to the inner man, but 
I see another law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind and making me a prisoner to the law of sin that is in my 
members” (Rom. 7:19-23). 

To use creatures aright, therefore, in my present fallen state 
I must, with the assistance of grace, clarify my vision by forming 
a Christian mentality in order to see by the light of a practical 
faith that God made all things primarily for His glory and not 
for mine. I must gather up the scattered affections of my heart 
and fix them on God by a lively hope in eternal things, and | 
must make a determined effort through acts of self-denial to 
detach my will from captivity and unite it to the will of God 
by charity. 
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THE OFFERTORY 


A third reason why I must act out of love for God and dis- 
engage myself from all merely natural affections and human 
motives of conduct is the example of Christ. Our Lord’s life was 
not spent in the enjoyment of creatures and the avoidance of sin, 
but in a loving surrender of all His faculties and senses to His 
Father's good pleasure. It was His complete preference for His 
Father that prompted the self-denial which He practiced and 
which He requires of all who would follow Him. He is the model 
for my imitation, as St. Peter says, “leaving you an example that 
you may follow in His steps’ (1 Peter 2:21). If it were not 
necessary for the Christian to lead a sacrificial and detached life, 
in whatever vocation God chooses to call him, then our Lord 
need not have done so. A Christian claiming the right to use 
creatures merely for pleasure’s sake because it is no sin, would 
tend to nullify the teaching and example of Christ. As St. 
Augustine says: ‘Christ having become man, despised all earthly 
things in order to teach us that they must be despised’ (De Catech. 
Rud., 22). Such significant utterances of the saints are to be ex- 
plained—not “‘explained away.’’ They are not to be dismissed as 
exaggerations simply because they are not in accord with my own 
views Of practices. 


In my use of the things of this world, therefore, I must ob- 
serve three guiding principles: first, by reason of my elevation to 
the supernatural order of grace, I must renounce my natural mode 
of life and live a supernatural life of love for God, seeking to 
make whatever I do contribute to my supernatural destiny; second, 
I must take into account the effects of original sin, whereby I 
tend to a wrong use of creatures; third, I must make Christ- 
crucified the sole guide for my moral life. What luxury or habits 
of worldly self-indulgence could survive the test of these three 
Christian principles? 


All the opportunities for lawful but profitless pleasure that 
surround me are possible “‘gifts’’ for the offering of my sacrifice. 
Just as I cannot include in my offering the crosses that I have 
thrown away, neither can I bring the pleasures that I have con- 
sumed for pleasure’s sake. 
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SYMBOLS OF SELF-IMMOLATION 

On the corporal for the offertory are the visible materials for 
the sacrifice—the bread and wine. These two elements are very 
eloquent symbols of the complete change that must be effected 
in the Christian heart and mind. 

What now exists as bread was formerly wheat, having an en- 
tirely different form or ‘‘nature.’” To be made suitable for the 
sacrifice of the Mass it was necessary for the wheat to be subjected 
to the millstone in order to be ground and transformed into the 
pure white flour for bread. Each wheat kernel had to be stripped 
of its old form, thereby surrendering its own proper qualities in 
order to assume a ‘“‘new nature’ and be taken and offered in the 
sacrifice. 

In a similar way, the wine that is in the chalice was formerly 
a cluster of grapes; but to be made ready for the offering every 
grape had to be despoiled of its own ‘‘nature.’’ The old form 
was crushed out in the winepress, so that in its new form of 
wine it would be capable of becoming the blood of the Lamb. 
It is by grinding and crushing of these substances that the best 
is brought out of them: the husks are discarded. 

Here, then, are perfect images of the Christian life. Our Lord 
tells us that we must be “reborn” (John 3:5), and St. Paul 
insists that we must “‘strip off the old man and put on the new” 
(Col. 3:9); that we must be “‘renewed in the spirit of the mind” 
(Eph. 4:24), and that we must “‘die daily’’ (1 Cor. 15:31) to 
ourselves and be ‘“‘crucified to the world’’ (Gal. 6:14), if we are 
to arise with Christ and ‘‘walk in newness of life’’ (Rom. 6:4). 
My selfish nature must surrender its own merely natural mode 
of existence and take on the supernatural form of charity. It must 
submit to the millstone and the press of a loving divine Providence 
which employs every detail of circumstance and event to grind me 
into purity of heart and crush my self-love into the love of God 
and neighbor. By this activity God wishes to bring out what is 
best in me, that is, the exercise of my natural faculties under the 
influence of the divine life of grace. Egoism under all its forms, 
gross or subtle, must be rejected like the husks. This self-annihila- 
tion is of course principally in the motive—the destruction of all 
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THE OFFERTORY 


selfish reasons of conduct, and the substitution of the motive of 
God’s glory. (When ascetical writers speak of self-annihilation 
they do not mean that we must destroy or impair our physical 
and mental faculties; these very faculties are the medium by which 
we are to express the new mode of life, the divine life of grace.) 
The Holy Spirit clearly expresses this idea in the words of St. 
Paul: “We are always bearing about in our body the dying Jesus, 
so that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our bodily 
frame . . . even though our outer man is decaying, yet our inner 
man is being renewed day by day’’ (2 Cor. 4:10-16). 


ONE Bopy 


Besides being symbolic of my individual Christian life, the 
bread and wine are also very significant images of my life as a 
member of the mystical body, the Church. Since God established 
His Church as a society, His glory requires that He receive homage 
and adoration from that society as a group; and so the Mass 
is the social act of group-homage expressed as one exterior func- 
tion while being the sum or union of all the acts of the faithful. 
This mystical union of many members is symbolized in the species 
of bread and wine, for many grains of wheat were ground and 
blended to form the one substance of bread; many grapes were 
crushed and commingled into the one substance of wine. It is only 
through this selflessness of perfect blending that the grains of 
wheat and the grapes are made capable of being transformed into 
the body and blood of Jesus. The formation of these two elements 
and their transubstantiation into Christ symbolize perfectly the 
joining of Christian personalities according to the divine law of 
brotherly love, the spirit of charity, that I must have if I am to 
be transformed into the mystical Christ. ‘‘But above all these 
things have charity, which is the bond of perfection’ (Col. 3:14). 


Any grain or grape that remains aloof and keeps its own form, 
unwilling to mix with its fellows, excludes itself from the sacri- 
ficial substance. The same is true of the individual members of the 
mystical body. The clements of bread and wine should be a con- 
stant reminder that I must therefore surrender my own likes and 
dislikes and treat every person as I would treat Jesus—fusing my 
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character with the welfare of my fellow man, melting away in 
the fire of charity any distinction of race, nationality, color, or 
condition. Let us return to St. Paul for the same imagery and the 
same unmitigated teaching: ‘‘And the bread that we break, is it 
not the partaking of the body of the Lord? Because the bread is 
one, we though many, are one body, all of us who partake of the 
one bread”’ (1 Cor. 10:17). If I maintain an aversion for some 
person, or bear a grudge because of some real or fancied wrong 
done to me: if I treat others of a different nationality, race or 
condition as inferior to me—then I have not understood at all 
that the Mass is the sacrifice of the mystical body! I have failed 
to realize that it can be truly my sacrifice only when universal 
charity has broken down the barriers of self-love and made me 
truly a member of one body. This is the injunction of our Lord: 
“If thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother has anything against thee, leave thy gift before 
the altar and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift’’ (Matt. 5:23-24). 


I shall do well to examine my conscience in regard to the love 
of my neighbor, for many Catholics nourish and even defend very 
un-Christlike prejudices in this matter. By fostering a spirit of 
aversion or enmity towards another, they separate themselves from 
the offering and the influence of the one body. Or, by despising 
the less fortunate in order to preserve their own pagan refinement 
they act as though it were possible to have divisions in the mystical 
body of Christ. There are those who say that they love our Lord 
and yet they refuse to love Him in their neighbor. Because of 
some God-given difference of race or condition, they treat their 
brothers in Christ with disdain; they refer to them with oppro- 
brious names and insist that they ‘‘must be kept in their place.” 
St. James warns Christians about ‘‘making distinctions’’ among 
themselves. ‘‘My brethren,’’ he says, ‘do not join faith in our 
glorious Lord Jesus Christ to partiality towards persons. Has not 
God chosen the poor of this world to be rich in faith? . . . But 
you have dishonored the poor man. . . . “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ . . . if you show partiality towards persons 
you commit sin.’”’ (James 2:1-9). 
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THE OFFERTORY 


Jesus, who is our Model, made no distinctions of race or con- 
dition. The only one excluded from His company was the 
hypocrite. His love led Him to the poor in order to raise their 
spirits above their poverty. His refined senses were no obstacle to 
the expression of His love and humility, and He left for us on 
the occasion of the Last Supper a supreme example of the spirit 
that should animate us. He, the king of infinite majesty, washed 
the feet of the poor apostles and said ‘I have given you an 


example, that as I have done to you, so you also should do” 
(John 13:15). 


What is my attitude toward the poor; towards those whom 
the worldly look down upon? Perhaps I have contributed to the 
cause of their poverty with all its attendant “‘evils,”’ for it may 
safely be said that wherever one enjoys luxury someone else is 
oppressed. Perhaps the social prestige 1 now enjoy was achieved 
by my forebears at the expense of justice; and shall I now exclude 
my afflicted brother from my company because divine Providence 
chose to make us of a different race, color, or condition? 


The self-annihilation symbolized by the offering includes the 
mortification of the physical senses; but perhaps I regard the 
“atmosphere’’ of the poor as an abomination, and gather up my 
skirts, close my eyes and turn up my nose in pharisaical righteous- 
Ness in its presence. My personal participation in the Mass, however, 
is dependent on the genuine love I have for my poorest neighbor, 
for he is Christ to me: ‘‘Amen I say to you, as long as you did 
it for one of these, the least of My brethren, you did it for Me” 
(Matt. 25:40). To join in the offering I must strive for that 
universal charity which “‘is the bond of perfection.”’ 


The priest, as the Church's official minister of the sacrifice, 
takes in his hands the offering of the bread and wine and at the 
same time joins to it my spiritual sacrifice as well as the offerings 
of all the members of the mystical body, especially of those assist- 
ing by their presence at the Mass. “‘For every high priest taken 
from among men is appointed for men in the things pertaining 
to God, that he may offer gifts and sacrifices for sins’’ (Heb. 5:1). 


FR. DENIS MOoNEY, O.F.M. 
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HYMNS ARE MEANT TO BE SUNG 


Y DICTIONARY tells me, what I had always sus- 

pected, that a hymn is a song of praise to God. 

People may be surprised that I should say “‘sus- 

pected’’—but I have a sorrowful recollection that 

even on Easter Day, in our parish, the priest 

merely said the sequence to himself. The hymns of the breviary, 

too, are nowadays said by many, sung by few. It was not al- 

ways so. A recent article in the Downside Review talking about 

the office in the days of St. Benedict, pointed out in an illuminat- 

ing footnote, that people of his day would have reacted to the 

idea of monotoned hymns or psalmody very much as we here in 

England would to the proposal that on some national occasion 
we should monotone God Save the King! 


I am not here advocating the complete singing of the office 
in all our churches at the present time, though I should surely 
welcome it, but I well realize how utopian is my feeling on the 
subject. It is well to remember, however, that in medieval times 
all the parish churches had the office sung, at least on Sundays, 
and in very many churches it was sung daily. I suppose the con- 
gregations on a weekday may not have been any larger than they 
would be in a typical parish nowadays. In those days, though, 
the service of the Church was carried out primarily as God's work, 
and the numbers of the congregation present at it were but a 
secondary affair: now we are more inclined to count heads and 
measure our success per capita. 


Indeed, at the present day, it would be difficult enough to 
sing Matins everyday according to the Roman breviary, for it is 
well-nigh impossible to obtain books with the chant. Since the 
arrangement of the psalter was changed by Divino afflatu, the 
complete antiphoner has never been published, and it seems un- 
likely that it will be for the present. I should be loath to say, 
indeed, when the last edition for the old psalter was brought out. 
(The antiphoner for the day hours has been published of course.) 


I was forcibly reminded of the lack of means for singing the 
night office when I bought, just before the war. what purported 
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HYMNS 


to be a Holy Week book with the complete chant for all the office 
from Palm Sunday to Low Sunday inclusive. But the Matins of 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in Holy Week, as well as the 
Matins of Wednesday to Saturday in Easter Week appeared with- 
out note, for as the publishers remarked in their catalogue (and 
they should surely know!): ‘‘Les matines de ces jours ne se 
chantent nulle part.’’ If the chant is never printed they never 
will be! 

My concern here is with the hymns of the breviary. I have 
been led to wonder, incidentally, why it is that in so many places 
where they say office in choir, so rarely do they sing at least the 
hymns of the different hours even if they monotone all the rest. 
Too few in choir? Too difficult? That may be so, but why does 
the difficulty vanish, as I have known it to do in so many con- 
vents, when after a Sunday Vespers recited recto tono the good 
nuns break out into splendid harmonies for the Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament which follows? 

A more reasonable objection could be put in some such words 
as these. ‘‘If you want us to sing the hymns give us words that 
can be sung!"’ The objection does not hold good for the ordinary 
weekday hymns, but it is certainly valid for some of the more 
modern feastday hymns. Some of them are difficult enough to 
say and understand, let alone sing—unless you are a vocal gym- 
nast. Generally the more modern they are the more are they in- 
volved, and obviously composed from the point of view of private 
recitation. Most of the older ones are better in this respect. 

St. Ambrose is said to have introduced metrical hymns into 
Christian worship in the West. (See the Confessions of St. Aug- 
ustine, 1X, 6 ard 7.) St. Benedict in his Rule (9 ff.) prescribes 
a hymn, which he calls Ambrosianum, at each canonical hour, 
but for long there were no hymns at the office in the Roman 
basilicas, and they were not introduced there until the thirteenth 
century. Many new hymns were composed in the middle ages: 
Christian Latin poetry seems then to have reached its zenith. 

A revision of the hymns of the breviary was made under the 
direction of Urban VIII in the seventeenth century by a commit- 
tee of four Jesuits. In his Bull introducing the reformed hymns 
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the pope says that not a few learned and pious men had com- 
plained that, in spite of St. Pius V's reform of the breviary, it 
still held many defects. The pope took the opportunity of having 
the hymns re-cast in accordance with his own classical taste. The 
trouble was that the revisers seem to have been unable to distin- 
guish between classical poetry and Christian hymnography. 


At first these new versions were published in a little booklet 
and their use was allowed to those who desired it: a few years 
later they were incorporated in the breviary in the place of the 
older versions and their use was made obligatory. But the Chap- 
ter of St. Peter’s in Rome never adopted the new hymns nor did 
they find their way into the breviaries of the Benedictines, 
Carthusians, Cistercians, Dominicans, Carmelites‘ or Premonstra- 
tensians. Anyone who wants to compare the two versions should 
obtain a breviary of one of these and put it side by side with a 
modern Roman breviary. There is an old tag which completely 
sums up the situation, and that must be my excuse for trotting it 
out again here: “‘“Accedit Latinitas, recessit pietas — Improved 
Latinity, diminished piety.” 

To attempt a compatison between the two versions would take 
too much space, but it ‘s worth doing if the older versions are not 
known. In some of the hymns only a word here and there was 
changed, in others the hymn was entirely re-written. I give here 
but one example of this. Readers who want more should look up 
for themselves the two forms of the hymns for St. Michael (29th 
September) and All Saints (November Ist). The example I have 
chosen is the hymn for the office of the dedication of a church; 
it is really one long hymn divided into two parts—one for Matins 
or Vespers, the other for Lauds. Here is the first strophe, as it 
used to be and as it is now in the Roman breviary: 


Urbs Jerusalem beata, Caelestis urbs Jerusalem, 
Dicta pacis visio, Beata pacis visio, 

Quae construitur in caelis Quae celsa de viventibus 
Vivis ex lapidibus, Saxis ad astra tolleris 

Et angelis coronata Sponsaeque ritu cingeris 
Ut sponsata comite. Mille angelorum millibus. 
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HYMNS 


The worst part of the revision of this hymn is in the first 
strophe at Lauds where instead of 
Angularis fundamentum 
Lapis Christus missus est, 
the revisers wrote: 
Alto ex Olympi vertice 
Summi Parentis Filius. 

Altogether they were too fond of such words as ““Olympus’’ 
with its pagan associations. 

We may certainly hope for a return to the older forms of the 
hymns. Some indeed thought that it was coming when the new 
psalter of Pius X came out in 1911. Few would regret the passing 
of the seventeenth century versions. 

Since those days hymns have been written for the newer 
offices. Some of them carry on the old traditions, but others are by 
no means all that can be desired. There is that strophe in the 
office of the Sacred Heart: 

Ex corde scisso ecclesiae 
Christo jugata nascitur, 

Hoc ostium arcae in latere est 
Genti ad salutem positum. 

The ideas, of course, are above reproach; it is the language in 
which they are couched that I complain of. Modern writers of 
hymns should be made to sing the office in choir before they start 
to compose their verses, and having composed them should be 
obliged to sing them unaccompanied for the edification of their 
brethren. It was St. Bernard, I think, who said, very rightly, 
“Quod ad cantum spectat hymnum composui metri negligens, ut 
sensut non deessem—In regard to chant, I composed a hymn, 
paying less attention to the metre that I might be the more true 
to the sense.” To which Mabillon added a comment which I 
heartily re-echo: “‘Quod utinam imitarentur qui, ut metri regulas 
servent, sensus contortos et implexos efficiunt, et cantum exasper- 
ant cum verba elidunt—Would that his example might be imi- 
tated by those who in their anxiety to observe metric rules com- 
plicate and distort the sense, and by eliding syllables make singing 
annoyingly difficult. ROGER CAPEL 
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“OTHER KINDS OF RETREATS” 


HE subject assigned to me is entitled: ‘Liturgical Retreat, 
an Effective Instrument for the Preservation of the Home 
in Christ.’’ Four thoughts are contained in this subject: 
1) liturgical retreat, 2) an effective instrument, 3) for 
the preservation of the home, 4) in Christ. 

We shali endeavor to give these four thoughts our careful atten- 
tion, laying particular emphasis on the first, viz., ‘‘liturgical re- 
treat,’ partly because the idea of a liturgical retreat may be some- 
what new for some of us, partly also because a realization of what 
a liturgical retreat is and what it aims at should readily convince 
every unbiased mind that it is in every truth an effective instru- 
ment for the preservaticn of the home in Christ. 

Let me ask you this question: “‘Are there really various kinds 
of retreats?’’ Some are inclined to say: ‘‘No.’’ But Pius XI, in his 
Apostolic Letier of 1922, said: ‘“Yes.’’ After recommending the 
venerable ‘‘Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius’’ the pontiff went 
on to speak expressly and with high regard ‘‘of other kinds of 
spiritual exercises.’’ Needless to say, the pope is right. Now another 
question: “Is there such a thing as a liturgical retreat?’’ There are 
some who very definitely say: ‘‘No.’’ Others, a little more lenient, 
or catholic, admit the possibility of a liturgical retreat, but are 
disposed to consider it a sort of second-rate affair. Such odd no- 
tions are, as a rule, due to the fact that either the liturgy itself, or 
the character, contents and purpose of the liturgical retreat are not 
understood. In many cases, too, opponents reject the liturgical 
retreat because they confound liturgical retreat with ‘“‘liturgical 
course,’ the latter being an introduction to the liturgy, an expla- 
nation of the feasts of the Church, of liturgical texts and cere- 
monies—a matter, of course, not to be taken lightly! God knows 
how greatly such explanations are needed, not only in the valley 
but in the high mountains of Israel as well. 





Sometimes there were good reasons for complaint or opposition. 
It has happened more than once that certain retreat-masters, after 
they had put a little ‘‘liturgical’’ and ‘‘mystical body’’ tinsel 





*Address given at the national conference of the Retreat League, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OTHER RETREATS 


around their old manuscripts, went out into the highways and 
hedges, announcing their ‘‘much-better-than-the-rest liturgical 
retreats,"’ thereby causing more of a “retreating” than an “‘advanc- 
ing’’ of the apostolate of the sacred liturgy, and irritating unneces- 
sarily the delicate nerves of their potential friends. 

Christian life in regard to essence and operation is determined 
by its relation to Christ. Consequently, a sincere and profound 
knowledge of Christ, and a correct outlook on Him is of the 
greatest importance for our Christian life, and therefore also for 
a retreat whose purpose is to influence and deepen our Christian life. 


Different roads lead to Christ our Lord. We can approach Him 
by the study of the Gospels. We can have His teachings and ex- 
ample influence us. We can choose Him as our king and leader 
and decide to follow Him wholeheartedly. Reflections like these 
in a retreat are indispensable and will be of far-reaching conse- 
quences for our Christian life. Precisely in these ‘‘Jesus-medita- 
tions’’ consists the acme of the great majority of our present-day 
retreats. Imitation of Christ, without a knowledge of Christ, 
without a clear, vital appreciation of the Person of Christ, is im- 
possible. 


But knowledge and imitation of Christ are not as yet the 
deepest elements in our relation to Him. Others, beside Christ. 
may be to us——though not in the same degree—exemplars and 
leaders. Christ Jesus is more than Teacher, King and Leader. He 
is our Redeemer, who gives us not only doctrine and command- 
ments, but who imparts to us a new supernatural life thereby 
freeing us from sin and hell and opening to us the kingdom of 
heaven. Others can be leaders, but only Christ can be Redeemer. 
“Neither is there salvation in any other. For there is no other 
name under heaven given to men by which we must be saved.’’ ‘‘I 
came that they may have life and have it in abundance.’’ And since 
our Lord put the revelation of His truth and the example of His 
holy life into the service of redemption it follows that we can 
fully and correctly appreciate Christ as Teacher and Leader only 
if we have known Him as Redeemer, who by the mystery of His 
blessed passion and death merited for us the grace of God and, 
through it, liberation from sin and life everlasting. 
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The liturgy presents Christ Jesus primarily as Redeemeer and 
Lifegiver. True, year in and year out the Church in her liturgy 
sets before us most emphatically and often most dramatically His 
holy teachings and His wonderful example, in fact, more strik- 
ingly and inspiringly than the most eloquent preacher; but to 
her Christ Jesus is first and foremost Priest and Savior, who in the 
daily Mass renders present His world-redeeming Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary and imparts the fruits of salvation through the agency of 
His Church to men of good will. 

The purpose and aim of a liturgical retreat, therefore, is to 
imprint on the minds and pour into the lives of Christians that 
which is deepest, essential and most important in our Christian 
faith: Christ and His Redemption. The liturgical retreat will deal 
with Christ in His redemptive relation to us not only now and 
then, but will make Him beginning, continuation and conclusion. 
And here we mean not only, and not even in the first place, the 
““historical’’ Christ of the Gospels but the Christ who lives in 
His Church, the Christ who is our life, the Christ who in the 
liturgy triumphantly marches through the ages, glorifying the 
Father and divinizing generations as they come and go. 

Our Christian life is indeed imitation of Christ, acceptance of 
His truth and principles, but it is indescribably more. It is a 
vital, organic union with Him and in Him. It is life and growth 
out of Him and through Him, a living with Him. ‘I live, but now 
not I, Christ liveth in me.’’ We must take this word of St. Paul 
very seriously. We are not only followers and disciples of Jesus, 
we are His living members. We are living branches of Christ, the 
living and life-bestowing Vine. “‘Christus vita vestra,”’ said the 
Apostle. Christ is your life. Co lead men and women, priests and 
religious, to this living and life-imparting Savior is the meaning. 
aim and purpose of the liturgical retreat. 

But this vital union with Christ we can find only in the Church 
In her Christ lives and works. In her bosom alone flow with all 
clarity, purity and fulness the fountains of the Savior. Christ and 
the Church are one. He the life-imparting Head, she the life 
teceiving Body. Incorporation into the Church means incorpora- 
tion into Christ, Of her virginal womb (the sacred Font) —-made 
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OTHER RETREATS 


fruitful by the Spirit of Christ—we are born to a new life. From 
her chaste breasts we drink the life-building Milk of the Eucharist. 
In her sacred year she restores, purifies, renews and augments in 
us the divine life through her sacraments, and guards and nurses 
this life through her prayers and sacramentals, so that, as the 
cycle of her year turns completely around Christ, we, the ‘‘little 
Christs,’’ advance in age and wisdom and grace before God and 
men. To me it seems unpardonable that any retreat should be 
conducted without giving at least some attention to the Church, 
our Mother; to the Church, Christ’s Body, to the Church “‘out- 
side whom there is no salvation.”’ I must confess that in the re- 
treats made during the past twenty years I have only made one 
which dealt with this essential and fundamental question of “‘our 
vital union with Christ through the Church.”’ And that was in a 
liturgical retreat conducted at the Benedictine Abbey of Maria 
Laach. 


Truths like these, gathered from the liturgy, and instilled during 
a liturgical retreat, wili raise us up to the Church as a piece of 
steel is lifted up by the magnet; will make us realize that the 
Church is not only a wonderfui organization but a divine organ- 
ism, intimately united to Christ; will convince us that union with 
God through grace is necessarily and essentially interwoven with 
obedient loving submission to the Church. Only by following 
her teaching shall we find the way of salvation: only by submis- 
sion to her priesthood shall we cbtain the life of grace; only in 
living union with her shall we possess the redemption of Christ. 
Conferences ‘‘on the Church”’ therefore are a necessary and funda- 
mental part of a liturgical retreat. 

Unless we be guided by this supernatural view of the Church 
our efforts in regard to Catholic Action, lay apostolate, Christian- 
home-building, will simply remain so many ‘‘Martha’’ activities. 
“Thou art busy about many things.’’ But when I realize that I 
am vitally, organically one with the Church, a member of the 
Church, part and parcel of the Church, then I shall put my life 
and love wholeheartedly and unselfishly into the service of our 
glorious Church—the una, sancta, catholica et apostolica, the 
Church who is Christ’s Body, the Church who is Christ's Spouse, 
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the Church who is filled with the life of Him who said: ‘‘I am 
come to give them life that they may have it in abundance.” To 
work for this Church, my Mother, will then no longer be a 
burden. It will be an honor. 

The channel through which the Redemption of Christ flows 
into a member of the Church is the Sacrifice of the Mass and the 
sacraments. A faith-filled participation in these life-laden mysteries, 
therefore, is the most momentous and decisive act of our Christian 
life. All cther practices of our religious-moral life must be sub- 
ordinated and coordinated to these mysteries, and serve either as 
a preparation for them or as an unfolding of them. Be it said 
most emphatically that our salvation depends in the first place on 
Christ’s redeeming grace. ‘‘I am the salvation of My people, saith 
the Lord.’’ Our acts must servingly cooperate, preparing, purify- 
ing, and faithfully and diligently utilizing the graces we receive 
from the Sacrifice and sacraments of Christ. 

A chief aim of the liturgical retreat is to awaken in us a pro- 
found appreciation and an intelligent and frequent use of these 
life-carrying sacraments of the Lord. First of all of: 

1) Holy Mass. The eucharistic Sacrifice is the renewal, or still 
better, the rendering present of the great redeeming act of Christ. 
It is the climax of our worship. But it is the source and force 
also of our entire Christian living, giving direction, meaning and 
soul to every phase of our religious-moral practices. Just to men- 
tion one out of the thousand possibilities. A living realization of 
the greatness of the Sunday eucharistic Sacrifice would soon bring 
about a change from the immoral “Hollywood atmosphere’ now 
poisoning the eve of the Lord’s day to the immortal ‘‘Holy Wood 
spirit’’ so essential to the sanctuary of the Christian home, where 
the father is another Christ, the mother another Church, the 
children the little Jesuses subject to them. 

2) Holy Baptism. Baptism is our birth out of water and the 
Holy Ghost. Our real birthday! Our divine transfer from Adam- 
death to Christ-life. Baptism gives us sanctifying grace, the divine 
life, the most precious treasure. It is the first stream of Christ's 
Redemption reaching us, flowing from the divine Head through 
His Body the Church into us as water of earth and the Spirit of 
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OTHER RETREATS 


heaven to make us sharers in the very nature of God, a chosen gen- 
eration and a kingly priesthood. He who has sanctifying grace, 
as the word implies, is holy. All moral perfection, therefore, is 
merely an unfolding and ripening of the grace that sanctified. 
Not that our cooperation is useless or unimportant, indeed not— 
for we are God’s helpers; but we must absolutely respect the 
primacy of God's act which stands high above every human effort. 
In this regard the liturgical plan follows most conscientiously in 
the footsteps of the apostolic tradition. The ietters of the apostles, 
especially those of St. Paul, base their admonitions for a good 
Christian life not in the first place on positive commandments (as 
we do today) but on the holy reality of the life of grace which 
by the sacraments has been given us: “‘If we live by the Spirit, 
by the Spirit let us also walk’’ (Gal.) ; ‘“You are light in the Lord, 
walk then as children of the light’’ (Eph.); “If you have risen 
with Christ . . . mind the things that are above, not the things 
that are on the earth” (Col.); ‘You have died and your life is 
hidden with Christ in God’’ (Col.). 

Let me give you a few examples showing the possibilities of 
the liturgy, and therefore also a liturgical retreat, for the Christian 
reconstruction of the home. 


1) A woman, mother of seven children, who made a liturgical 
retreat was so impressed by the greatness of baptism and her dig- 
nity as a living member of Christ that she went home determined 
to celebrate in her family the baptismal anniversary of every one 
of her children. On the anniversary day the mother decorates with 
flowers the place of the celebrating child at the principal meal. The 
baptismal candle is lighted, the child renews his (or her) baptismal 
promises, and all sing the hymn ‘‘My vow and solemn covenant 
at my baptism taken.’’ On the Sunday nearest the day the entire 
family kneels at the eucharistic Table. 

2) A father so deeply realized the efficacy of the divine office, 
the prayer of Christ with His Church, that during his liturgical 
retreat he decided to recite daily Compline with his family. 

3) Another father was so stirred in a liturgical retreat by a 
meditation on the holy Sacrifice of the Mass that he bought a 
missal for each member of his family and household and began 
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The liturgy presents Christ Jesus primarily as Redeemeer and 
Lifegiver. True, year in and vear out the Church in her liturgy 
sets before us most emphatically and often most dramatically His 
holy teachings and His wonderful example, in fact, more strik 
ingly and inspiringly than the most eloquent preacher; but to 
her Christ Jesus is first and foremost Priest and Savior, who in th; 
daily Mass renders present His world-redeeming Sacrifice of Cal 
vary and imparts the fruits of salvation through the agency 
His Church to men of yood will. 

The purpose and aim of a liturgical retreat, therefore, is & 
imprint on the minds and pour into the lives of Christians that 
which is deepest, essential and most important in our Christian 
faith: Christ and His Redemption. The liturgical retreat will cea! 
with Christ in His redemptive relation to us not only now and 
then, but will make Him beginning, continuation and conclusion 
And here we mean not only, and not even in the first place, the 
““historical’’ Christ of the Gospels but the Christ who lives in 
His Church, the Christ who is our life, the Christ who in the 
liturgy triumphantly marches through the ages, glorifying the 
Father and divinizing generations as they come and go. 

Our Christian life is indeed imitation of Christ, acceptance of 
His truth and principles, but it is indescribably more. It is a 
vital, organic union with Him and in Him. It is life and growth 
out of Him and through Him, a living with Him. “‘I live, but now 
not I, Christ liveth in me.’’ We must take this word of St. Pau! 
very seriously. We are not only followers and disciples of Jesus, 
we are His living members. We are living branches of Christ, the 
living and life-bestowing Vine. “Christus vita vestra,’’ said the 
Apostle. Christ is your life. ‘To lead men and women, priests and 
religious, to this living and life-imparting Savior is the meaning. 
aim and purpose of the liturgical retreat. 

But this vital union with Christ we can find only in the Church 
In her Christ lives and works. In her bosom: alone flow with all 
clarity, purity and fulness the fountains of the Savior. Christ and 
the Church ate one. He the life-imparting Head, she the life- 
receiving Body. Incorporation into the Church means incorpora- 
tion into Christ. Of her virginal womb (the sacred Font) —made 
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fruitful by the Spirit of Christ—we are born to a new life. From 
her chaste breasts we drink the life-building Milk of the Eucharist. 
In her sacred year she restores, purifies, renews and 2ugments in 
us the divine life through her sacraments, and guards ard nurses 
this life through her prayers and sacramentals, so that, as the 
cycle of her year turns completely around Christ, we, the “‘little 
Christs,"" advance in age and wisdom and grace before God and 
men. To me it seems unpardonable that any retreat should be 
conducted without giving at least some attention to the Church, 
our Mother; to the Church, Christ's Body, to the Church ‘‘out 
side whom there is no salvation.’’ | must confess that in the re 
treats made during the past twenty years I have only made one 
which dealt with this essential and fundamental question of ‘‘our 
vital union with Christ through the Church."’ And that was in a 
liturgical retreat conducted at the Benedictine Abbey of Maria 
Laach. 


Truths like these, gathered from the liturgy, and instilled during 
a liturgical retreat, wili raise us up to the Church as a piece of 
steel is lifted up by the magnet; will make us realize that the 
Church is not only a wonderfui organization but a divine organ- 
ism, intimately united to Christ; will convince us that union with 
God through grace is necessarily and essentially interwoven with 
obedient loving submission to the Church. Only by following 
her teaching shall we find the way of salvation: only by submis- 
sion to her priesthood shall we cbtain the life of grace; only in 
living union with her shall we possess the redemption of Christ. 
Conferences ‘‘on the Church’’ therefore are a necessary and funda- 
mental part of a liturgical retreat. 


Unless we be guided by this supernatural view of the Church 
our efforts in regard to Catholic Action, lay apostolate, Christian- 
home-building, will simply remain so many ‘‘Martha’’ activities. 
“Thou art busy about many things.’”’ But when I realize that I 
am vitally, organically one with the Church, a member of the 
Church, part and parcel of the Church, then I shall put my life 
and love wholeheartedly and unselfishly into the service of our 
glorious Church—the una, sancta, catholica et apostolica, the 
Charch who is Christ’s Body, the Church who is Christ’s Spouse, 
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the Church who is filled with the life of Him who said: “I am 
come to give them life that they may have it in abundance.” To 
work for this Church, my Mother, will then no longer be a 
burden. It will be an honor. 

The channel through which the Redemption of Christ flows 
into a member of the Church is the Sacrifice of the Mass and the 
sacraments. A faith-filled participation in these life-laden mysteries, 
therefore, is the most momertous and decisive act of our Christian 
life. All cther practices of our religious-moral life must be sub- 
ordinated and coordinated to these mysteries, and serve either as 
a preparation for them or as an unfolding of them. Be it said 
most emphatically that our salvation depends in the first place on 
Christ’s redeeming grace. ‘‘I am the salvation of My people, saith 
the Lord.’’ Our acts must servingly cooperate, preparing, purify- 
ing, and faithfully and diligently utilizing the graces we receive 
from the Sacrifice and sacraments of Christ. 

A chief aim of the liturgical retreat is to awaken in us a pro- 
found appreciation and an intelligent and frequent use of these 
life-carrying sacraments of the Lord. First of all of: 

1) Holy Mass. The eucharistic Sacrifice is the renewal, or still 
better, the rendering present of the great redeeming act of Christ. 
It is the climax of our worship. But it is the source and force 
also of our entire Christian living, giving direction, meaning and 
soul to every phase of our religious-moral practices. Just to men- 
tion one out of the thousand possibilities. A living realization of 
the greatness of the Sunday eucharistic Sacrifice would soon bring 
about a change from the immoral ‘‘Hollywood atmosphere’’ now 
poisoning the eve of the Lord’s day to the immortal ‘‘Holy Wood 
spirit’ so essential to the sanctuary of the Christian home, where 
the father is another Christ, the mother another Church, the 
children the little Jesuses subject to them. 

2) Holy Baptism. Baptism is our birth out of water and the 
Holy Ghost. Our real birthday! Our divine transfer from Adam- 
death to Christ-life. Baptism gives us sanctifying grace, the divine 
life, the most precious treasure. It is the first stream of Christ's 
Redemption reaching us, flowing from the divine Head through 
His Body the Church into us as water of earth and the Spirit of 
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OTHER RETREATS 


heaven to make us sharers in the very nature of God, a chosen gen- 
eration and a kingly priesthood. He who has sanctifying grace, 
as the word implies, is holy. All moral perfection, therefore, is 
merely an unfolding and ripening of the grace that sanctified. 
Not that our cooperation is useless or unimportant, indeed not— 
for we are God’s helpers; but we must absolutely respect the 
primacy of God's act which stands high above every human effort. 
In this regard the liturgical plan follows most conscientiously in 
the footsteps of the apostolic tradition. The letters of the apostles, 
especially those of St. Paul, base their admonitions for a good 
Christian life not in the first place on positive commandments (as 
we do today) but on the holy reality of the life of grace which 
by the sacraments has been given us: “‘If we live by the Spirit, 
by the Spirit let us also walk’’ (Gal.) ; ‘““You are light in the Lord, 
walk then as children of the light’’ (Eph.); “If you have risen 
with Christ . . . mind the things that are above, not the things 
that are on the earth’’ (Col.); ‘““You have died and your life is 


| hidden with Christ in God’’ (Col.). 


Let me give you a few examples showing the possibilities of 
the liturgy, and therefore also a liturgical retreat, for the Christian 
reconstruction of the home. 


1) A woman, mother of seven children, who made a liturgical 
retreat was so impressed by the greatness of baptism and her dig- 
nity as a living member of Christ that she went home determined 
to celebrate in her family the baptismal anniversary of every one 
of her children. On the anniversary day the mother decorates with 
flowers the place of the celebrating child at the principal meal. The 
baptismal candle is lighted, the child renews his (or her) baptismal 
promises, and all sing the hymn ‘‘My vow and solemn covenant 
at my baptism taken.’’ On the Sunday nearest the day the entire 
family kneels at the eucharistic Table. 

2) A father so deeply realized the efficacy of the divine office, 
the prayer of Christ with His Church, that during his liturgical 
retreat he decided to recite daily Compline with his family. 

3) Another father was so stirred in a liturgical retreat by a 
meditation on the holy Sacrifice of the Mass that he bought a 
missal for each member of his family and household and began 
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to explain every Saturday evening the Mass text of the next day. 
These evenings have become so interesting that the whole family 
looks forward to them with joyous expectation. After the explana- 
tion he serves refreshments and then all say night prayer in 
common. 


4) A woman was so deeply impressed by a conference on the 
Church year that she decided to make its transforming power felt 
also in her home. For several years now the family uses the Advent 
wreath with the four candles, the crib at Christmastide, the veiled 
home-crucifix during Passiontide, the lighted candle blessed on 
Candlemas day at the principal meal on the greater feasts of the 
year. 

May these few examples suffice. I could give a hundred more. 
To me all this is not surprising. Liturgy is life. and a return to 
the liturgy will transform us, and transform also our home. The 
liturgy is the furnace of enkindling fire. We have moved too far 
away from this furnace, with the result that we have gotten colder 
and colder. And our homes likewise. Homes are now houses for 
people to eat and sleep in. There was a time in Christian history 
when pagan houses were turned into Christian homes. The turn- 
ing was brought about through the liturgy of the Church, ‘“‘the 
first and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit’’ (Pope 
Pius X), which means the spirit of Christ. Today Christian 
homes have turned back into pagan houses. Shells they are without 
the kernel. Rings they are without the diamond. ““Exsurge, Christe, 
adjuva nos! Et libera nos propter nomen tuum—Arise, O Christ. 
and help us, and deliver us by Thy majesty!” 

Will the pendulum swing back from left to right? Will we be 
lifted up again by the divine Magnet so that we will become not 
only magnetized but actually become magnets that will magnetize 
others, particularly the members of our own home? To this ques- 
tion we answer wholeheartedly: We can, and we will. ‘‘Happy 
days are here again,’ ever since Pius X, Pius the Great, set into 
action the liturgical dynamo on November 22nd, 1903. Let us 
rejoice! This is a new ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,” a new “‘Fortieth 
Year” (1903-1943). What he planted is happily sprouting. And 
when the cold winter of this cruel global war is over we shall 
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day. a ; ; 

mily see a eucharistic liturgical spring such as the world has not seen 
ee before. A return to the liturgy through liturgical retreats, instruc- 
io Be tions, courses and above all, celebrations, will renew the face 


of the earth. It will bring us the true Christian spirit, the spirit 
of Christ our Priest and Savior, the spirit of the Church our 
n the F Mother, the blessings of the Redemption of Him who is still 
r felt saying: “I am come that they may have life and have it in 


vent zbundance.”’ 


eiled In the meantime let us pray. Let us have courage. The victory 


d on which overcometh the world is our faith, the faith that Christ lives 
f the in us and we in Him. But let us pray also that the Lord of the 
harvest will prepare charismatic retreat-masters, men of fire. Them 
nore. we need, not spiritual WPA workers, but men of God, priests in 
Mm to whom Christ is formed, men about whom we must be compelled 
The to say: “Did not our hearts burn when he spoke to us?” That ; 
> far day will come. When the building of the tower of Babel will have es 
older stopped, when the tongues of proud peoples will be confused, 
s for when the minds of men will realize that ‘‘our sufficiency is not 
story from ourselves but from God,”’ then the Pentecostal spirit will 
urn- blow mightily, will lead us all together into one, into Christ and 


“the | His Church. Then we will joyfully proclaim that the liturgy, 
Pope and therefore also the liturgical retreat, will be the mightiest in- 





stian strument for the preservation, the sanctification, the transfiguration 
hout of our home in Christ. 

riste, & MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
?rist, 

re be 

» not 

etize 

a There are surprisingly gocd voices among the clergy; 
Pd 4 and many priests today are regular fans of recorded 
bagi music. There you have undoubtedly the background of 
tieth musical interest and of artistic ability. Could anyone 
And tell us why these natural resources are not being ex- 
shall ploited for the benefit of liturgical music? —-DOM ERMIN 


Vitry, O.S.B., in Caecilia. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
INTEGRATING OLD AND NEW’ 


N AGE that has begun to despair of the future will be thrown 
back on the past. While we vainly attempt to hold the 
future together with ideas and mental pictures, with 
schemes, plans and reports of many high-flown com- 
mittees, we shall be driven to the past and above all to 

tradition for a chain strong enough to wind round and support 
the crumbling present. A flourishing culture and civilization thrive 
unconsciously on their ancient tradition; their traditional wor- 
ship of God is the sap of unity and the family customs and sagas 
join together religious and civil life; these are the two roots that 
are accepted unquestioningly, out of sight but bringing life. But 
when branches and trunk are blasted we must dig and expose the 
roots to find life. The unearthing of the past as a source of life 
for the present is beset with difficulty. We cannot graft the sickly 
present on a dead root of the past. If we attempt to impose past 
standards unaltered on the present we shall be rightly dubbed 
reactionaries of the most deadly type. We must take heed lest we 
substitute enfeebled ‘‘progress’’ with mortifying ‘“‘reaction.’’ Hence 
the need to study the ‘‘meaning of tradition’’ and its relevance in 
culture and religion. 


But the fundamental question is whether we have today the 
strength to maintain the balance between tradition and attempted 
reconstruction. Although the accepted idea of progress has little 
truth in it, since every man is born into sin and bears about with 
him the wounds of Adam’s fall, there is progress in consciousness 
and analysis of human experience, as Mr. Gerald Heard has shown 
in his Man the Maker. With the increase of what might be called 
the articulation of experience a greater power of co-ordination and 
organization is demanded. 

A typical example of this process and its consequent necessities 
occurs in the modern Christian’s spiritual inheritance. There are 
two different traditicns which have reached the point when they 
must be bound together in harmony or fall apart into a permanent 





*Editorial in the September Blackfriars (Oxford, England). 
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OLD AND NEW 


state of war. The more recent spiritual trends, mainly post-refor- 
mation but representing a continuous and normal growth from 
St. Bernard and St. Augustine, regard primarily the relationship 
of the solitary soul with God. It is a self-conscious, individualistic 
type of piety and it concentrates on the numan “‘personality’’ of 
our Lord. It is expressed in a perfect form in the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, and finds special support in the more mystical writers 
of the later Middle Ages. It may be seen too in the adoration of 
our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, leading sometimes to untheo- 
logical devotions as that to the Prisoner of the Tabernacle. 
Thirdly, it may be scen in an increased desire for social betterment 
on Christian principles. Mainly through historical accident and the 
reaction to heretical attack, this individualistic type of devotion 
tended to supersede the older tradition, which was more direct 
and objective. The spirituality of St. Augustine, for example 
is permeated with the doctrine of the Mystical Body, it is pro- 
foundly liturgical and therefore communal, part of the public 
work, the work for the public or common good, the work for 
the common God and Father of us all. That tradition regarded 
our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament primarily as the food of the 
soul, the nourishment (of the Mystical Body), the means of 
worshipping God, and only secondarily as the immediate object 
of adoration. Finally, the older tradition regarded the works 
of mercy as being inspired by personal charity, the sick, the poor 
and the outcast being cared for by those who gave themselves 
out of love for the particular persons in trouble; social betterment 
was the result of this love of Christian for Christian. 


Now at the present stage of development we have reached the 
time for a conscious reunion of these two traditions. The instru- 
ments are to hand—the liturgical movement with its insistence on 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, the practice inaugurated by 
Pius X of giving the Daily Bread daily to the Church's children, 
the important Social Action of the Church. These may hark back 
tc the earliest tradition, but they must take into account also the 
later if they are to preserve their balance and not topple over into 
mere reaction on the one side or novelty on the other. Liturgical 
enthusiasts are too prone to reaction and tend to despise the vast 
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store of picty gathered by the more individualistic harvesters in 
God's fields. The social reformers are prone to a revolution that 
pushes responsibility from their own shoulders on to the State, 
so that the objects of their action become “‘hands”’ or “‘cases,’’ or 
simply a ‘‘class,’’ not Christian persons begging for Christian 
sacrifice. 








The Spirit needed to create a unity out of these various strands 
from the past must be more powerful than ever before, if this 
work is to lead to a deeper and at the same time more compre- 
hensive human living than ever before. The time is ripe for an 
unparalleled synthesis in all these spheres of human life both 
natural and supernatural. Hegel would say it is inevitable. Un- 
happily there are as yet no signs that that Spirit has begun to 
brood over our chaos. We are none of us great enough for the 
vocation of our time. 





When a man is in God’s grace and free from mortal mo 
sin, then everything he does, so long as there ts no sin pol 
in it, gives God glory and what does not give Him Par 
glory has some, however little, sin in it. It is not only boo 
prayer that gives God glory but work. Smiting an anvil, fess 


sawing a beam, whitewashing a wall, driving hocses, 


sweeping, scouring, everything gives God some glory oe 
if being in his grace you do it as your duty. To go to sal 
communion worthily gives God great glory, but to take ha 
food in thankfulness and temperance gives Him glory wan 
too. To lift up the hands in prayer gives God glory, ren 
but a man with a dungfork in his hand, a woman with cho 
a slop-pail, give Him glory too. He is so great that all und 
things give Him glory if you mean they should. So ton 
then, my brethren, live —GERALD MANLEY HOPKINS, helj 
S.J., in Notebooks and Papers, pp. 304-5. a fe 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE MENACE OF THE HERD 


HIS is a dignified magazine and its language is watched 

over zealously by the editor and its readers. It is not 

a pompous magazine and, therefore, picturesqueness 

of speech is not entirely excluded. The almost invisible 

borderline between the picturesque and the vulgar 
will shift according to taste, background and education. Il 
shall leave it to our readers to decide to which category the 
following quotation belongs. It is taken from a book written 
by an “‘aristocrat’’ who hides behind a pseudonym composed out 
of two incompatible Scottish names: Stuart and Campbell, pre- 
ceded by Francis, and the promising title of his book is: The 
Menace of The Herd (Bruce, Milwaukee). The true name of the 
author can be found on page 21. The whole book, to anticipate a 
possible shock, is dedicated to the purpose of showing that democ- 
racy is un-American, is vulgar, is impossible, is incompatible with 
Christianity, Catholicism, true human nature and common sense 
Now let us quote. 


“The atmosphere, the parfum of the Church and that of ‘de- 
mocracy’ (quotation marks by the author) when blended in the 
political and cultural sphere, emits a bad stench" (p. 27). Fr. 
Parsons, S. J. in America, Thomas Woodlock on the jacket of the 
book, and the new great authority for Catholic sociologists, Pro- 
fessor Pitirim Sorokin, invite, although with a qualified endorse- 
ment, Catholics to read this book. They praise its forthright, 
provocative character, they tell us that we will contradict the 
author in many statements, but that he is always interesting and 
that he has many good things to say for our own good. I have 
convinced myself that one thing is true: the author seems to have 
chosen and picked quotations from almost every available and 
unavailable book and author. He knows Greek, Latin, his mother 
tongue German, English, Russian, he teaches Japanese (which 
helps the war effort considerably), and probably reads and speaks 
a few more languages, maybe even Hungarian. 
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The more, therefore, am I astonished by the above statement. 
The atmosphere of the Church, her “‘parfum,’’ not her perfume, 
emits a bad stench—a rather bold metaphor, bold gramatically, 
logically and theologically. When does this happen according to 
the author? When blended with the atmosphere of “‘democracy”’ 
in the political and cultural sphere. Since the author's idea of 
democracy—he prefers the term ochlocracy to denote the utter 
vileness of democracy more visibly—is a very puerile one and 
stands for all that is in an unappetising way low, mechanically 
egalitarian, plebeian, unorganic, we need not get excited about 
this statement, as little excited as about his idea of aristocracy 
which is a caricature of the word's true meaning. Cinderella 
democracy is not going to put on any shoes that do not fit her, 
even if a prince or lord or nobleman by birth made the shoe. 


But all joking aside and stripped of its glittering arsenal of 
wild ‘‘quotationeering’’ this book is going to be a success among 
intellectuals and will likewise be read by those Catholics who re- 
gret a great many things which the author also condemns. 
Through negative reasons one finds oneself sometimes in the same 
boat with people whose company one would not exactly seek out 
on positive grounds. Thus the author of this book in his contempt 
for so many things American, good and bad, finds himself in the 
extremely bad company of those who accept shelter and then ridi- 
cule their host’s furniture, manners and friends. Since at the same 
time, while praising what he thinks to be aristocracy, he also 
extols things Catholic, liturgical and spiritual, we have to draw a 
definite line, or rather leave him in his boat and swim. Otherwis: 
superficial observers within and without might think that the 
liturgical movement acclaims a new prophet. 


There is that bad stench metaphor again. Our Austro-Hungarian 
Scotsman, being on the aristocratic side, says it arises from mixing 
Catholicism and democracy (politically and culturally). In so 
many words he suspects that all Catholics who are ‘‘democrats’ 
are either fooling themselves or dishonestly adjusting themselves (0 
conditions of which they are innocent. He quotes a great deal out 
of context from Pius IX’s syllabus-—not very much to the point 
by the way—but enough to scare the superficial Catholic reader 
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THE MENACE 


or to delight an equally superficial anti-Catholic reader who will 
gloat over all this as being just as he always suspected. Somebody 
has said somewhere that Catholics make good material for fascism. 
Our Scottish author is too shrewd not to see that fascism is not 
aristocratism—to him it is the legitimate child of democracy like 
all tyrannies and totalitarianism. But the average “‘leftist’’ has all 
the aristocrats lumped together with fascism, and with good rea- 
son, for at least in some countries it works that way. Since that 
is so, I think all of us will be grateful, especially in such an in- 
tegrally Catholic thing as the liturgical movement, if somebody 
could make it clear to our aristocrat that we are 1) democratic 
and liberty loving and 2) no fascists, although we believe that 
there is a hierarchy of values, a division of ministries in the Body 
of Christ and a sacred order in His kingdom. 


We could quote Don Luigi Sturzo and his profound answers. 
We might cite Binchy’s book as a fine illustration of practical and 
humorous dealing with such things. But since it is the author's 
pet peeve to dwell on that awful statement of those he so piously 
insists upon calling “‘our’’ founding Fathers, that ‘‘all men are 
created equal,’’ and since he smells a horrible heresy, the root of 
sexual decay, the basic evil of Columbia’s Teachers College and 
all the other terrible consequences of plebeian egalitarianism in 
these words as understood in America, let us ask Monsignor John 
A. Ryan to give an answer. He is an American, he is a rather good 
Catholic, I think; he is a man with a sense of humor and pro- 
portion, and he is almost a member of the hierarchy, being a 
prelate of the Apostolic Household, which also raises him above 
the common, plebeian run of the priesthood. Apart from the fact 
that Catholic Americans have rightly or wrongly claimed that 
Vitoria, Suarez, and Bellarmine contributed indirectly something 
to the American conception of man as a social being—even if one 
hundred and fifty years ago this Republic was an aristocracy— 
John A. Ryan goes even further, back to St. Thomas himself 
(Questions of the Day, Boston, 1931, p. 100f): ‘In more than 
one place St. Thomas declares that ‘all men are by nature equal.’ 
Indeed this doctrine was a commonplace of the Schoolmen. The 
natural equality of men consists in the fact that they are equal 
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as persons, that is, that they all possess intrinsic worth, are equally 
sacred and equal in the possession of certain natural rights, partic- 
ularly those of life, liberty, physical integrity, marriage, access to 
the bounty of the earth and opportunity for reasonable life and 
for development of personality. While natural rights are not 
always equal in content, they are always equally inviolable. . . 
The equality existing among men is, therefore, very considerable 
and vastly more important than their inequalities.’’ With a delight- 
ful touch of irony Msgr. Ryan then comes to the problem of how 
to define the individual’s station in life. for even democrats know 
that some people will be bosses or rich or college professors, and 
others bootblacks or workmen or on the receiving-end of what- 
ever ‘‘culture’’ or civilization hands out. Aristocrats like to say 
that an all-knowing God through His Providence, i.e., your 
cradle in the castle or the hovel, has taken care of the matter— 
with a few exceptions, of course, as their own family tree under 
closer scrutiny will prove. They seem “‘to be playing with the 
thought that,” e.g., “God rather than the multitude ought to 
appoint political rulers. Undoubtedly, that would be a much bet- 
ter arrangement for the welfare of scciety, just as a divine choice 
of spouses would be more conducive to happy families than the 
prevailing methed of free choice on the part of each. Unfortunately 
‘the aristocrat’ provides us with no formula by which we can as- 
certain the persons whom God knows to be fittest. . . . Bellarmine 
was correct, . . . the right to determine the form of government, 
designate persons . . . belongs to the whole body of the people,” 
and Msgr. Ryan expressly excludes any Rousseauist interpretation 
of this sentence in the following paragraph. 


There are two sides to the liturgical movement: one is the 
stress on its forming, aristocratic and traditional power. Liturgy 
in this sense is a necessary element in the reconstruction of a world 
ailing from a misconceived idea of nature, rights of men, educa- 
tion and so forth. To point this out is very meritorious, but has 
been done less flippantly and scornfully than by our pseudo- 
Scottish taskmaster, who seems to forget that aristos is not a con- 
tradiction of demos, unless you take both words in a pejorative 
sense, and then aristocracy means simply unmerited, inherited priv- 
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THE MENACE 


ilege as opposed to the headless rabble. Nobody wants either 
of them. 


The other, certainly equally important component of the iitur- 
gical movement is its rejuvenating, vitalising, democratic and pro- 
gressive power. It is a pope, nay, two popes, who insisted that the 
multitude be redintegrated into the sacramental service of our 
Church, sing what is their right to sing, act what is their right 
to act. This requires equality and egalitarian consequences for the 
participating persons. If we had a married clergy like the East we 
might have dynasties of priests and bishops intermarried with 
heirs of nobles, but that is one very good thing celibacy prevented 
from happening. Our popes, bishops and pastors come from alli 
walks of life, mostly poor ones, poor in many senses. Their ‘‘vo- 
cation” —although a mystery—is usually nothing like what hap- 
pened to Christ in the Jordan or on Mt. Tabor. The democratic 
process usually starts with the mother’s lap, the teacher's example 
and a silent election by his fellow men—who at least have a right 
to protest. When the Church finally ‘‘calls’’ through the bishop 
to elect a poor sinner, she seems to be conscious of how Christ 
acted when He took nameless fishermen who lived in equal hovels 
and were probably not very much concerned with losing their 
diversity in the identity of their fishing-boats, nets, huts and 
drab villages on Lake Genesareth. 


Of course, it is a rather pleasant thing to have lived all one’s 
life in a country where everybody knows his station in life, espec- 
lally if one’s station is in the sunshine, at a full table, and with 
nice, well-read, amusing people. It is tempting to pass these 
things on to one’s children, more pleasant than to see them start 
out struggling in a great mass of equally struggling people—which 
is quite an adventure and therefore shows where the ‘‘aristos’’ 
(best one) is (even if this sounds like Darwin, I must say it). It 
may even be that this picture gives us an idea of what the author 
calls with such pride ‘‘Catholic countries.” I don’t know where 
those “Catholic countries’ were, when the martyrs spread the faith, 
dying while trying to be Christians. The first ‘Catholic’ countries 
were Byzantium, Charlemagne’s Empire, Philip the Fair’s kingdom, 
Joseph II's sacristan bureaucracy. The latest cavortings in Cath- 
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olic countries like Hungary, Poland, Italy, Spain and Vichy France 
don’t look any better than the ochlocratic mess in non-Catholic 
countries. Don’t let us fix our Christianity to periods and other 
nostalgic ressentiments. The ugly things here don’t stem from 
democracy, but from a misconceived idea of economic freedom, re- 
sulting industrialism, efforts of worthless individualists to estab- 
lish themselves as aristocrats, and our own failing as Christians 
to show them up through a good example. 
H. A. R. 
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POPULARIZING THE LITURGY 


ERHAPS we had better start this discussion with the ques- 
tion: ‘Is there any need for popularizing the liturgy?’’ Well, 
let’s see what popularize really means. The dictionary tells us that 
the word signifies ‘‘to make suitable for the general public,’’ in 
contrast to what would do for the intelligentsia or ‘‘highbrows.” 
That would mean: “‘easy to understand,’’ expressed in five-cent 
words to a nickel audience. Then there are two other meanings 
which strike me as significant for our purpose. 1) When we call 
a thing popular, we denote that it is adapted to the means of the 
masses. For example, our store-keepers offer us things at ‘popular 
prices,’ within the range of our buying capacity. That is, Sears 
Roebuck never tries to sell its regular customers genuine mink 
coats. So, if we want to really “‘sell’’ the liturgy, we too must 
know how to offer it at popular prices: that is, stepped down to 
the mental buying capacity of our own public. For instance, to 
an audience whose top price in motivation is ‘“What do I get out 
of it?’ I should certainly not try to ‘‘sell’’ the truth that liturgy 
is pure, disinterested adoration. Nor should I attempt to ‘“‘sell’’ 
the sublime mystical doctrine of the Church’s espousal with Christ 
until I had first ‘‘sold’’ the earthly image of it in the form of 
human love and marriage. 

But by far the most important definition of popularize is to 
make ‘‘beloved by the people,’’ as a ‘‘popular leader,’’ for example. 
That is, we must present the liturgy in such a way as to captivate 
their hearts and minds. For instance, our task as popularizers is to 
make the spiritual isolationist glad to find himself in the intimate 
company of al! his Mystical Body fellow-members; to make the 
one who merely endures that half hour on Sunday an enthusiastic 
co-offerer of the Mass; to bring the lonely individualist with the 
union-of-Christ-and-me idea of Communion into the fellowship 
of union-with-one-another-in-Christ; to make the Sunday morn- 
ing Catholic into a willing every-day-of-the-week co-victim with 
Christ. That’s a large order, but it can be filled. 
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If we all agree that the liturgy needs to be popularized for us 
ordinary people—whom ‘‘God must love because He made so 
many of us’’—the question next arises: How are we going to do 
it? Father Virgil Michel once editorialized thus: ‘“The sublimest 
truths can be presented in youth’s own language, ‘alive,’ yet rev- 
erent.” That is, while there is need for the greatest reverence in 
treating of the sacred mysteries, there is no necsssity of embalming 
those alive and dynamic truths in a dead diction or an idiom of the 
past. Why not meet modern isms with modernized eternai truth’ 
Personally I can’t see anything irreverent about bringing the sacred 
liturgy down from its hermitage of Sunday worship to walk with 
us the ways of modern life and thought—-not since the Son of 
God Himself deigned to come down to this earth of ours and min- 
gle with our daily lives. And this, not only in His incarnation 
but even nowadays in the eucharistic Sacrifice and in the sacra- 
ments, which Karl Adam calls ‘‘a refreshing handling of His sacred 
wounds.”’ 


So much for the theory; now for the concrete methods of popv- 
larizing. These I have divided under five heads—namely, to parti- 
cularize, concretize, modernize, humanize, and dramatize the lit- 
urgy. 

To particularize. When I first started to write about the liturg} 
I felt rather like a two-year-old with a great big apple too large 
to be bitten into. For liturgy is such a vast topic you don’t know 
where to start, though you realize that you have to take just 2 
tiny bite at a time. For example, I should advise apprentices—as 
most of us are—to talk, not the Mass, but just a particular portion 
of it—like the Confiteor as our morning ablution before the Sacri- 
fice; or, in Advent, the Kyrie as our own personal plea for Christ s 
new coming into a world sorely needing redemption today. 


In this connection, I think that Dr. Parsch’s The Liturgy cf 
the Mass or Zundel’s The Splendor of the Liturgy would give us 
an inexhaustible supply of topics for particularizing, since these 
two authors especially have themselves done just this in devoting 
whole chapters to particular prayers taken from the Mass. For 
instance, Zundel has devoted three pages packed with penetrating 
thoughts on the sign of the cross, which we often make s° 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


thoughtlessly at the beginning of the holy Sacrifice. Father Bus- 
sard’s little book called The Sacrifice would also furnish an abun- 
dance of particularized topics taken from the Mass and presented 
in an already popular style. 

By concretize I mean to bring the liturgy into the realm of spe- 
cific realities through the use of analogy, comparison, or concrete 
words. Let me illustrate. Grace, or the Christ-life, is a vague ab- 
straction that we can’t get our intellectual teeth into. So why not 
take the analogy of a light bulb and the electric current? At bap- 
tism we were supernaturally transformed in some such way as a 
tungsten burner, cold and inert, suddenly springs into life and 
radiance when the electricity of divine life is turned on. We might 
even carry the analogy still further and say that grace makes of us 
God’s electro-magnets magnetized and energized by the life of 
Christ flowing to us through the sacraments. Then, if you apply 
your physics, you will conclude that the best magnet is the one 
that carries the greatest current of grace, the one most purified of all 
high resistance (of faults and sins) the one, finally, most closely 
connected with the divine dynamo, Christ. 

Another very effective way of concretizing a liturgical idea is 
through pictorial art. For example, take a picture showing the 
priest and congregation all with upraised hands offering the bread. 
which symbolizes self. Won't that impress an average audience 
more deeply than any learned dissertation on our part in the offer- 
tory? Or take a sketch of the offertory procession, wherein every- 
one offers the tools of his daily tasks. Doesn’t such a picture teach 
us very effectively how we sanctify all our work by making it part 
of Christ’s sacrificial oblation? 

Again, you might concretize the idea contained in the prayer 
for the mingling of the water and wine by showing a young 
Catholic, made ‘‘partaker of the divinity’ at the morning Mass 
and then coming home to a reading diet of salacicus literature. 
Such a picture might serve to bring home to us the incongruity of 
Many petty things in our daily lives, which are certainly out of 
keeping with our role of “‘partakers of divinity.” 

By modernize I do not mean “‘to swing it.” But I do believe 
that anything as alive and dynamic as the liturgy ought to be 
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expressed in modern tempo and idiom. Our divine Lord took for 
His teaching such homely comparisons as the woman who swept 
her house for a lost coin or the man who pestered his neighbor 
for the loan of a loaf of bread. Does He not therefore expect us 
to use, for our apostolate of His teaching, the materials most fami- 
liar to our audience? 

Father Ellard has done this very well, especially in his Men at 
Work at Worship. 

Or take that unwelcome social plague of our modern economic 
system (outside of war time)—the bread-line. It might do some 
of us good to realize that not all earth’s beggars frequent kitchen 
doors. You might invite your listeners or readers to stand in ima- 
gination some morning at heaven’s gate and watch God’s bread- 
line pass. For who of us has never asked there for a “‘hand-out”— 
has never said to God: “‘Give us this day our daily bread’’? 

By humanize I mean to express the liturgy in terms of human 
life. To use, as the medium of transmission, real or fictitious char- 
acters, who discuss and live the vital mysteries of the liturgy—not 
only in church and religion class, but also in social life and busi- 
ness; who “‘talk religion’’ in modern terminology, and make it a 
perfectly normal topic of daily conversation. 

A very interesting and instructive example of humanizing 
the liturgy is given in the May, 1941, issue of the Journal of 
Religious Instruction, where Father Winnen, of blessed and happy 
memory, goes through the main points of the Mass with a little 
boy of six or seven years. 

To dramatize. In this age of propaganda who would deny that 
“the play’s the thing,’’ wherein to catch the interest of the people’ 
Dr. Parsch, in his The Liturgy of the Mass, writing of the “‘sev- 
eral methods by which we may come to an understanding and 
appreciation of a particular Mass formula,” suggests that we “‘fol- 
low the course and development of its dramatic action’’ (pp. 339- 
40). He means that we may consider the gospel narrative as af 
allegory of what actually takes place in the holy Sacrifice at which 
we ourselves assist. For instance, on the nineteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost, we may view our Mass as a “marriage feast,”’ at which 
we, the invited guests, actually dine together in the Communion 
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banquet, provided we have on our “wedding garment’’ of divine 
grace. Or on Epiphany we ourselves really play the part of the 
Wise Men, for we give to God the things symbolized by the gold, 
incense, and myrrh—namely, our work, prayer, and mortification. 

Going through a whole liturgical year in such dramatic fashion 
will not only relieve any possible monotony of religious routine, 
but it will also give us a much better understanding of the holy 
Sacrifice. For Mass is such a tremendous Thing it might be com- 
pared to a House of a Thousand Gables, whose immeasurable 
‘riches are hidden in the many chambers of its “‘propers.’’ These 
we shall never discover except by a thorough and systematic search 
of the whole house through an entire liturgical year. 

Finally, I venture to suggest introducing an element of humor 
into the popularizing of the liturgy. What is humor but a recog- 
nition of incongruities? And what could be more incongruous 
than the things we do within the liturgical mysteries contrasted 
with the things we do outside? 

Take, for example, the offertory of the Mass, where we offer 


busi- p with the priest our whole self and all we possess in sacrificial obla- 
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‘tion with Christ. But after Mass do we carry out this immolation 
*by considering all our goods as no longer strictly ours but God's? 
‘True, they are given back to us for our use—but only in so far as 
we really need them. Or again isn’t there a real incongruity in our 
generous—oh so generous!—gesture of giving all to Christ and 
sharing so little with Christ’s members? 
| Or think of the incongruity implicit in that prayer near the 
end of the Canon: “To us sinners . . . grant some part and fellow- 
ship with Thy apostles and martyrs. . . ."” How should we actu- 
lly feel if that request were granted outright—if we would awak- 
en some morning and really find ourselves in such august com- 
pany?Wouldn’t our embarrassment be greater than if we, lacking 
he proper credentials, had mistakenly wandered into some exclu- 
Bive club on Chicago’s “‘gold coast’? A teacher with some talent 
t drawing could easily work up a ‘‘comic strip’’ to illustrate such 


#0 incongruity: Jerry Jones, after having duly expressed this 


tayer at Mass, falls asleep and dreams that his guardian angel 


; akes him to the exclusive ‘‘Club of the Martyrs” in heaven, where 
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he meets St. Paul. The angel’s speech of introduction is designed 
to impress his young protegé with the martyr’s record for heroism, 
After the customary acknowledgments, St. Paul turns to the young 
stranger and asks, ever so graciously: ‘““And you? How did you 
get here?’’ You can imagine the speechlessness of Jerry, who is 
just an ordinary boy, fond of pies, cokes, and football, and whos 
daily life—like ours—is not exactly on the heroic pattern. Or you 
could develop that same idea by showing Jerry Jones’ adventure 
if his prayer was answered by the visible companionship of som 
apostle martyr throughout the day. Wouldn't such company bh 
likely to “‘cramp’’ Jerry’s style rather considerably? 


Now for a brief summing up. Why popularize the liturgy’ 
Because it must today be sold at popular prices, within the mentlf 
buying power of a public unaccustomed to deep abstract thinking. 
Therefore liturgy must be particularized into digestible doses andf 
concretized for an audience that thinks mostly in terms of material 
things. Liturgy must be ‘‘humanized”’ for a generation that knows 
only the human, and even modernized for the ultra-modern whof 
consider anything with a 1942 label as passé. Finally, the liturgyp 
can be dramatized in many ways, from skits and comic strips tof 
the impressive lesson that the Mass itself is really a play—even a 
whole cycle of plays—in which each of us has an important role 


How can we carry out such a program for popularizing th 
liturgy? First of all by ourselves so living the liturgical mysterisf 
that we make them the warp and woof of our daily thinking. 
Then we can safely embroider the various patterns of our environ f 
ment so as to embellish the solid texture of our thought, as Christ 
Himself did when He lived on earth. If to Him the grapevine} 
along the wayside was a fitting symbol of His Mystical Bodyf 
nourishing His members and bearing fruit through them, why 
should not the modern electric generator, with its far-reachin{y 
tentacles of power, speak to us of the Mystic Christ on earthy 
today? If our Lord could utilize the waters of a wayside well °F 
speak of the living water of grace, why shouldn’t we use an obj 
of beauty like Buckingham Fountain to illustrate the same mysttif 
of divine life? Why can’t an airplane soaring into space give 4f 
the psalmist’s longing ‘for the wings of a dove’? Our modettf 
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mechanical world is profane only because we have made it so by 
divorcing it from God. We have forgotten that Christ Himself still 
uses material things as the channels and signs of His sacramental 
grace. 

But I believe that when, by study and prayer, we once again 
get the liturgy truly embedded in our everyday thought—then 
we shall recognize the real relationship between religion and work- 
aday life. And this will heal the rift which secularism has made in 
modern Christian thinking and living. I don’t think we shall 
then have any fear of profaning holy things when we speak of 
them in the language of today, or even adapt to them some of the 
eficient selling devices learned from modern business. But this 
“consummation devoutly to be wished” will come about only by 
liturgizing the whole pattern of our own life and through first 
of all. 


SISTER CECILIA, O.S.B. 


Chicago, Ill. 


RABBITS, EMBER DAYS AND FIRST FRUITS 


T four-thirty this afternoon, Mother and I loaded our little 
wagon with canning jars, towels, aprons, salt, and a big 
bowl containing the meat of ten rabbits. We were on our way 
to the local high school where groups of women are allowed to get 
together, at what is ceremoniously called “the Canning Center,” to 
preserve their own food, using the high school’s pressure cookers. 
The ‘‘Canning Center’ is one of the noble institutions born of 
the war, which goes to show, I suppose, that nothing is really 
completely evil and that there are some good sides even to the 
horrible old war. Anyway, we were going to can our rabbits. 
Just now, as I am writing, I have finished fitting the pieces of 
rabbit, legs and rumps, into the jars (it is quite a puzzle; some of 
the legs are pretty big and the mouth of the jar is always too 
small it seems; I don’t know how we'll ever get those pieces out 
when: the time comes to eat them, but let’s hope for the best) — 
and the jars, all enthroned within the pressure cooker, are slowly 
warming up. Soon the steam will start coming from the little 
valve, indicating that the cooking has begun. 
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All about us, a dozen ladies are working, cutting, peeling and 
preparing string beans, tomatoes and the like. One lady has nice 
ears of corn. Another is cutting up some apples. I don’t know 
what she intends to do with them (I can’t see the point of canning 
apple-sauce anyway). But I love apples. I love food, and I love the 
preparation of large quantities of food—lots of women busy pre- 
paring lots of food. It foretells a happy meal around a well- 
spread table. One woman who is working here now has canned 
one hundred and five different kinds of food, so the report goes, 
most of them from her own garden. She beams modestly at the 
amazement of the other women. Meanwhile the work goes on 
apace, quietly and busily. 


It is an admirable sight to behold a group of people who are 
able to work so perseveringly, preparing food for unknown meals 
to come. It is so much more fun to prepare the food for a feast 
or a celebration, even a very small feast. Somehow the anticipation 
of the feast is in the air together with all manner of smells of cook- 
ing; everyone is thinking of it and already enjoying it; a wonder- 
ful zeal is spurring each one to do more than his best so that the 
feast will be a success; everyone at his own task is looking forward 
to the moment when all will be brought together, at last, to sit 
as one body around the same festal table; and there is hardly 
anyone who is not thinking already of what he will tell the others 
when he has a chance to get them where they will listen. But there 
is no such lightsome spirit here, mounting and mounting and bub- 
bling over as the feast approaches. This, instead, is the quiet, 
everyday business of getting food ready because we each know by 
reason that our own families will want to eat every day and not 
just on feast days. 


There is however a particular lifting joy in food at this season, 
and that I think is the common spirit that animates all the women 
here just now. They may not know that this is the Ember Week 
in September. But, whether they know it or not, it is. And what 
they are well aware of is that this is the season of ripening food 
of all kind, of fat, full fruit, of baskets and bagfulls, of abundance 
of harvesting. The nights are getting cool. The mornings are 
cold. Already the days are shortening. And so all the women ar 
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pressing on with their work as to a feast anyway, a feast of a long, 
dead winter. 
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toi Our jars of rabbits are pressing on too. It takes them an hour 
nning § all to be done. Right now they have only fifteen more minutes 
ve the | '0 go. Then we shall have to let the pressure cooker cool again 
1 pre- before we can open it and take out the jars. Next we shall have 
well. | ‘© present one eighth of our work as an offering to the “Canning 
anned § Center,” for tinis is the agreement that is made, namely that all 
goes, people working there should give one out of every eight cans they 
‘t the [| Put up, not to pay for the use of the tools or for the fuel, but to 
es on fp be given to the Red Cross. So, even in this day of ours, the idea 


remains that we must, of the abundance which is given us, offer 
the first fruits as a gift. No man can receive a gift worthily unless 
}0 are Fhe makes himself like the one from whom he holds the gift. And 





meals B how can we be like Him who gives us all? By giving, even as He 
feast ' gives. Isn’t it a wonderful thing to find this so deeply written 
‘ation F into the human soul that it is recognized, even dimly by our mod- 
cook: Born world? 

nder- This final offering of the first fruits really makes the whole 
it the FF business right (also the fact that at last various smells of food 
age | are beginning to be about, and that I am awfully hungry). Earlier 


P ages observed theit Ember harvest days by offering the best of 


— their grain, wine and oil. Rabbits and beans and cabbages very 

a probably find no mention in the liturgical books. But I’m quite 
9 sure the Lord will not reject as unfitting these first fruits of our 
u ° 


: labor—even though they won’t be offered in Church, but by way 
_ _ of the Red Cross. 

w by & (Miss) ADE BETHUNE 

1 not Newport, R. I. 


ee FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
> 
Week OUR or five years ago Father Furfcy, with whom some of us 





what at Nazareth were discussing the then much talked about 
food | Hundred Great Books” of the University of Chicago and the 
| possibility and advisability of building a whole college course upon 


jane 
; are | ‘em, chailenged us with the unexpected question: ““Why not 
1 are Pp Ouild it upon the one Great Book?” 
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I remember that it was a thrilling chailenge to some of us. | 
happened to be teaching German and I pictured my several groups 
of girls studying, reading, discussing, learning more closely and 
loving more dearly the Old Testament, and particularly the New, 
in German. We had several large German bibles in our library, 
but they proved impracticable for general study or reading. And 
so I ordered a small New Testament from Herder and began my 
own studying and reading. For various reasons, however, I did 
nothing along these lines with the girls until last year. 

‘The summer before, one of the priests on our faculty attended 
the liturgical summer school for priests at Mundelein Seminary. 
It was a wonderful experience, a great grace for him; he came 
home on fire with love for the liturgical movement and we who 
thought we had been very liturgical-minded for several years now 
followed even more closely and tried to appreciate and love more 
deeply every aspect of the work. 

One of Father’s new loves was Father Parsch, part of whose 
Das Jahr des Heiles he had brought home in an English transla- 
tion, in mimeographed form: With the opening of the College a 
few weeks after that, Father conceived the idea of an Advent 
Booklet, to make which he needed to have translated, from 
Father Parsch, all the weekdays of Advent. I was asked to have 
the girls do it and, of course, gladly agreed. I still did not know 
what was finally to develop. 

One German group scheduled for that semester was made up of 
two seniors who were minoring in German, and two sophomores. 
We were going to do Nineteenth Century Drama; in fact, by this 
time we had our texts and had begun Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg. 

It was mostly on this little group that I depended for the trans- 
lating of Father Parsch. Father had expressed the wish that the 
girls, not I, do the major part of it and so reap the benefit that 
would certainly come from such a work. Herder could only supply 
us with one copy each of the first two volumes of the work. So 
we borrowed another one or two copies and began. I think that 
it was at this point of our actual beginning that we saw that this 
was something more than a supplementary task. It was partly that 
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fact, but much more because of the girls’ interest in, and real en- 
thusiasm and love for, the work, almost from the moment of their 
beginning it, that we decided one day to let this be our course, 
at least for the semester, and to let our Nineteenth Century Drama 
go for the time. 


The little class of four was ideal for taking care of the four 
weeks of Advent. Of course, each one took a week and by the 
time she had read and studied it, thought about it, and translated 
it, gone over the corrected translation and either prepared a final 
copy for typing it or had typed it herself, shc knew her week! To 
come upon one’s week or any one day of one’s week in the missal 
or in other Advent reading, during the ensuing weeks of Advent, 
was like coming home to someone one loves. My part in the work 
was a kind of general supervision of the whole, together with the 
translation of some introductory and connecting passages and the 
beautiful ‘“‘O-antiphons.”’ We translated the ember days, of course, 
and, from the sanctoral cycle, the feast of St. Nicholas and the vigil 
and feast of the Immaculate Conception. We were finished with 
our translations a few days before Thanksgiving. The girls in an 
advanced typing class cut stencils, and traced on them some of 
the exquisite illustrations of Father Parsch’s book. During the 
vacation two of the Sisters ran off the stencils on the mimeograph, 
while the rest of the Sisters carried armfuls of the finished sheets 
to the biggest room in the house, where on long tables the book- 
lets were to be assembled. That was a separate little job, as was 
the fitting of the booklets into different colored folders. 

The booklets went far and wide. On the sixth of December 
of that year the College was host to the Catholic School Press 
Convention. The booklets were by no means an important item 
of that Conference, but many people saw them and took them 
away with them. Also, a special liturgical number of our College 
Quarterly, Verity Fair, had been prepared for the Conference and 


| in it were several translations, in whole and in part, of the girls’ 


work. All four of them had the very fine and satisfying experi- 
ence of seeing their name in print over their own work. 

I began by speaking of the Old and the New Testament. Any- 
one familiar with Father Parsch will remember immediately what 
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abundant use he makes of both in his beautiful work, based as 
it is on both the missal and the breviary texts. We used all in our 
work of translating him, preferring in many cases to take th 
approved English of certain passages rather than to put them into 
other less familiar-sounding English. I think none of us will ever 
forget the experience of reading, and even of copying lovingly, the 
magnificent messianic psalms and some of the almost unbelievably 
beautiful Advent antiphons and responses. 


There remain but one or two other things. First, we carried 
ihe work into the second semester and translated practically all 
of Lent. This was, of course, the girls’ own decision again. We 
made no Lenten Booklet, but derived no less spiritual and intel- 
lectual benefit from doing the work just for ourselves. Then (and 
does this seem properly significant here at the end?) one of the 
four girls in this group was not a Catholic and she had the very 
rare and wonderful experience, the very beautiful grace, of reading 
and thinking and talking about the Mass and our Lady and the 
office and so many points of liturgical worship all of which, in 
the beginning, were practically unknown to her. It was a grace, 
too, for us, to observe her and to see her interest and ever growing 
comprehension. 

SISTER DOROTHY AGNES 

Nazareth College 

Rochester, N. Y. 


AN ENGLISH LITURGICAL WEEK 


HE Society of St. Gregory, which has widened its scope and 

become a source of liturgical inspiration in general as well 
as a school of music study, held its annual gathering at Wadham 
College, Oxford, from August 9th to 14th. Over sixty actual 
members attended, but those interested doubled their number. Sung 
Masses, with a schola for the proper provided by priests and sem- 
inarians, were celebrated in the austere chapel of the Dominicans, 
in the ornate Jesuit Church, and in the pleasant Franciscan Friary. 
One Dialogue Mass was so successful that it is hoped this will be 
a daily privilege at future reunions. Compline ended each day's 
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activities. Papers were read by Dom McElligott, O.S.B., a valiant 
pioneer of liturgical expression, by Mother O'Leary of the Sacred 
Heart Order, by Father Connolly, editor of Music and Liturgy, 
and on behalf of Mr. Wilfrid Rooke-Ley, the well-known litter- 
ateur and broadcaster. A less academic contribution by the present 
sribe, outlining the struggles of a lonely parish priest, met with 
generous approbation. It was evidently felt that the Society should 
envisage practical problems of every-day life rather than niceties 
of musical expression! The comments on Father Connolly's de- 
fence of Latin liturgy showed that converts, new and old, were 
“dead against’’ any infiltration of the vernacular in public worship, 
though they would welcome its use in personal administrations, 
e.g., in extreme unction, etc. This verdict upholds Father Bradley’s 
protest in your June number! 


A final lecture by Father Agnellus, O.F.M., recently much in 
the public eye as the Catholic protaganist of the “‘Anvil’’ broad- 
casts, was an eloquent appeal for the association of liturgy and 
life. With other speakers he expressed a hope that the recently 
issued encyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ would help lay 
Catholics to realize the union of their worship and daily work 
with the life and priesthood of Christ. The heresy of liberalism, 


| separating ‘‘sacred’’ from ‘‘secular,’’ and the modernistic tendency 
to exaggerate the ‘‘subjective’’ approach to religion, have left their 
mark on Catholics who think that divine service should be framed. 
to satisfy their sentiments and music arranged to soothe their 
senses. 


Looking back on the week as a whole one realizes with gratitude 
that there is a definite stirring of the waters. Forty years ago, as 
a young convert, I would have thought the whole thing “‘too good 
to be true."” Now, as an old priest, I hope that the coming gener- 
ation of Catholic life, freed from the incubus of war-conditions, 
May realize its potentialities, and rise, like a powerful leaven, in 
the preparation of a new and wholesome bread—the food of our 
human lives, and the supersubstantial Bread of Heaven. 


(REvV.) Ivor DANIEL 
Pembroke Dock, South Wales 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: Fr. DENIS Mooney, O.F.M.., retreat 
master and lecturer, is stationed at the Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D. C.—MsGr. MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL, a 

pioneer apostle of the liturgical movement in America, and largely 
responsible for making O'Fallon, Mo., a goal of pilgrimage for 
all who want to see the liturgy in action, has for the past three 
years, as pastor of Holy Cross Church, St. Louis, been demon- 
strating the practicability of liturgical ideals as applied to modern 
parish life—-ROGER CAPEL is the pen-name of an English Cath- 
olic writer, a layman.—The initials of H.A.R., our first columnist, 
hide but imperfectly the identity of a well-known diocesan priest, 
a valued contributor to several prominent American Catholic 
periodicals—REV. IVOR DANIEL, a convert from Anglicanism, 
was ordained at Ottawa, Canada. A chaplain in the first World 
War and later missionary in Western Canada, he has for the 
past seventeen years been P.P. of Pembroke Dock, South Wales.— 
SR. DOROTHY AGNES of the Sisters of St. Joseph, is a faculty 
member of Nazareth College, Rochester.—The principles of pop- 
ularization set forth by SISTER CECILIA, O.S.B., of St. Scholas- 
tica’s Convent, Chicago, have been proved in practice: in nearly ten 
years of directive work with the Chicago Catholic youth organ- 
ization, Cisca. 


S 


“It is no exaggeration to state that the crisis through which 
the world is passing, a crisis of which war is only a part, will 
be met adequately only by those spiritual forces inherent in the 
doctrine and life of the Church. It was so determined by Christ 
Himself, when He told His apostles that they were to be the salt 
= light for the preservation and the illumination of the 
world. 


“It has been so in all the crises of the world since Christianity 
was born. The Church has pitted the strength of her liturgical 
life against the life of the world. She has adapted this life to the 
crisis through which she was passing at the time. In the early 
centuries, Benedict and his followers succeeded’ in christianizing the 
invaders of the North and East, and in the great monastic system, 
established liturgical life as the foundation stone of the Catholic 
culture of the great Middle Ages. Later, again, when the world 
had grown cold with indifference, it was saved by a new outcrop- 
ping of life in the administrations of the Mendicant Order led 

y the Poverello of Assisi. The great Protestant revolt was met 
by the bulwark of the Council of Trent. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“Today there is a new crisis, and the liturgical life will again 
be matched against it. Monasticism, Mendicancy, and Counciliar 
kgislation may not be best adapted to the present needs. As the 
great heresy of modernism and apostasy from God is an outgrowth 
of the masses, so, too, the new life will spring therefrom as from 
a fountainhead. This age is principally the age of the Catholic 
laity. Through the priesthood of the laity will humanity again 
be leavened. Through them, under the guidance of the hierarchy, 
will the secret of Christian living be revealed. This will be the 
life of Christ in its measure of fulness, regenerating, strengthening, 
and beautifying all aspects of religious, business, educational, and 
social life. This is Catholic Action at its zenith. This is the 
apostolate of the liturgy’’ (Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles). 

* 


We have borrowed the above precious quotation from the Sep- 
tember Caecilia. The entire issue is devoted to a survey of liturgical 
progress, chiefly through the medium of music, in the Los Angeles 
Archdiocese. A special feature of the Los Angeles scene is the 
systematic attempt to make Vespers a normal part of the congrega- 
tion's prayer life. In two years’ time, monthly Vespers chanted by 
grade school children has become a wide-spread practice, afid this 
fall pupils of the high schools and colleges are joining in the 
program. The help of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin has like- 
wise been enlisted to further the ultimate goal of congregational 
singing of Mass and Vespers. Rev. John J. Devlin, chairman of the 
Music Commission, sums up the over-all picture in these hopeful 
words: ‘‘Many of the hoary customs impeding liturgical reform 
elsewhere do not exist in our midst . . . There is a general feel of 
receptivity for good music, intelligent ceremonies and the full 
liturgical life." To which he adds a bit of diplomatic wisdom: 
“Abuses do exist and will continue to exist for the next few years. 
As long as the abuse is a particular thing, confined to a limited 
group of individuals or to a transient circumstance, it is often 
better to allow its natural death rather than by a violent suppres- 
sion raise a tidal wave of opposition not merely against a partic- 
ular regulation, but against the persons in charge of the liturgical 
movement and against the very idea of reform... A straight line 
may be the shortest distance between two points, but it is rarely 
followed by a general who wishes to annihilate the enemy.” 

+ 


An appeal has reached us from a lay person, anxious to recite 
the complete breviary, for help in securing a Winter volume of the 
Nuns of Stanbrock translation (Burns Oates). It is impossible 
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to secure the volume from England at present, and the supply of 
American Catholic book-sellers has been exhausted for some tim 
past. Should any O. F. reader have a stray copy of this volume 
and be willing to sell, let him please inform this office. 

* 

Several important articles of liturgical interest have appeared 
in recent periodicals. We recommend in particular: ‘“The Domestic 
Liturgy,”’ by Fr. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M. Cap., in the Sep. 
tember Homiletic and Pastoral Review; ‘‘The Hallowing of All 
Life,’’ by Rev. H. A. Reinhold, in the October 8th Commonweal 
‘‘Non-Catholic Liturgical Movements,” in the September issue of 


Thought, and ‘Bread in the Form of a Penny,” in the September f 


Theological Studies, both by Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
+ 
Father Ellard is also the author of a new booklet, Lest They 
Assist Passively (The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo.; 76 pp.; 25 


cents), which will serve admirably for this fall or winter's study— 


club groups. The Holy Father’s ‘Instruction on Frequent and 


Devout Assistance of the Faithful at the Holy Sacrifice of th 


Mass,’ of July 14, 1941, is given in full, and then explained 
in nine lessons, with special stress on the holy Sacrifice as the 
Great Prayer in Time of War. Included also are quiz discussions 
on the externals of the liturgy (some of them perhaps less relevant 
for the laity), and “Paragraph Sermonettes for Wartime,’ based 
on the liturgical year. The booklet is one more example of Father 
Ellard’s genial ability of presenting liturgical doctrine in an attrac 
tively popular yet scrupulously accurate fashion. 
* 


The impossibility of securing liturgical books from Europe, du 
to the war, has induced some of our leading Catholic book firms to 
ublish the immediately necessary texts in American editions. The 
Gisaioe breviary and missa!, and the Pustet missal, have met 2 
real need, and met it adequately. Less well known, but equally 
deserving of recognition, is the breviary published by The Catholic 
Press of Pan America, Gardenvale, Quebec, Canada. The spring, 
summer and autumn volumes are now ready and the winter volume 
will be on sale in January. Bound in lambskin leather, of medium 
size (4 by 6 inches), printed in bold, legible type on good quality 
Indian paper, each volume costs $4.50 in Canadian funds, f.0.. 
The following propers are at present available, and will be bound 
into the volume at a cost of 25 cents extra: for the Jesuit Fathers 
Oblates, Redemptorists, St. Edmund Fathers, Society of the Divine 
Word, Marist Fathers, Montfortan Fathers, and the Missionaris 
of the Most Precious Blood. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LIFE TOGETHER. By Wingfield Hope. Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y. 
1943. Pp. viii-199. Cloth, $2.50. 


MORALS AND MARRIAGE. The Catholic Background to Sex. By T. G. 
Wayne. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y. First Published, 1936. 
First American edition, 1943. Pp. x-81. Cloth, $1.50. 

If these two printed works are indicative of the new spirit in our 
Catholic moral outlook, we can truly hope for the day when Catholic 
life will be enlightened by both faith and reason and motivated by a 
strong positive enthusiasm, for books like these are bound to carry their 
message home by the very spirit and inteliigence that pervades them. 
The two might well serve as companion volumes for a spiritual and 
moral clinic, for the examination of mind znd heart of countless Cath- 
olics (and others, too) who either have entered upon the sacred state 
of matrimony or contemplate doing so. 


Life Together proceeds consciously along lines of such scrutiny of 
outlook and morality in regard to marriage. The first part gives the 
positive ideal, the Pattern, tracing its rise and fall and restoration from 
Paradise to Christianity. It gives the theme of sanctity and the divine 
setting of marriage, which pattern must become the modern crusade 
cry of “God wills it,” or, as the author puts it: “God must be the cen- 
tral figure of the whole Family Pattern.” He (she?—the publishers are 
elaborately careful not to reveal the sex of the author) awakens in the 
reader a clear and joyous appreciation for spiritual values as such, a 
thing not easily achieved in our day of materialism and pragmatism in 
ethics, Spiritual perfection as a necessity for happy homes, the necessity 
of glorifying God in married life, the state of grace, the contemplation 
of Christ in His humanity as a model, Gospel reading and the spirit of 
charity and self-sacrifice: all these invigorate our languishing minds 
which are literally fed up with sex and the physical aspects of marriage 
isolated from the whole. 


In part two (Husband and Wife) and part three (Fashions and Prin- 
ciples) the author applies the Pattern to life and separates the principles 
of Christ from every gross or even delicate imitation of ethics. He fills 
his pages with wisdom, unfolding perhaps for the first time for the aver- 
age reader the true wisdom behind the maze of commandments and laws 
governing the basic human and divine institution of matrimony. He 
makes explicit what most of us have sensed as implicit; he makes con- 
scious what we may consider the unconscious sins and modern influences 
that have contaminated Catholic marriage ethics. Some of the finest 
parts are the chapters in which he draws the line of Christian modesty 
between the two extremes of Victorian reticence (based on an irrational 
separation of sex from life as a whole) and the new freedom of expres- 
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sion (likewise an irrational muddle). Then, outstanding is the motivatio 
of reverence from the Mass (p. 179) for overcoming any hush-hug 
attitude. 

With a book so full of good sense and so rounded-out with Catho 
attitudes, it might seem hypercritical to suggest a fuller treatment q 
the theology of the sacramental grace of marriage, but the present 
viewer felt that lack of finality on marriage as a sacrament, as a co; 
figuration, by grace with Christ and His Church (not merely grace as 
means to right living). After the magnificent build-up from the O 
Testament and its imperfections one expects more of that progress 
climax which comes to us in the sacramental! sign. Perhaps this criticis 
is unfair to a book that is predominantly moral in tone and stands hig 
as a new contribution. The phrase about Christ’s “whole human pe 
sonality” (p. 25) is a slip, no doubt. 

Morals and Marriage is well known and deserves wider attention fra 
students, social workers and parents. Written by a theologian in the la 
guage of the laity, it is classic in its succinctness of expression and totali 
of view. As such, it serves Catholic living 2nd the vindication of reasd 
in the Catholic interpretation of sex before the whole world disintegraté 
thought. The merit of the book is that it puts sex in the right plag 
from the social, the religious and the psychological point of view. 
serves as another sign of our times and literature on this subject, nam 
that Catholic writers give new nobility to the physical by relating know 
edge to faith and human relations to the sacraments. This book deserv 
widespread imitation by ethical writers. P. R.B. 


THE ONE GOD. A Commentary on the First Part of St. Thomas’ Theologid 
Summa. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Bede Ro: 
O.S.B. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1943. Pp. viii-736. Cloth, $6.0 
For those unfamiliar with Latin Dom Bede Rose here presents 

English dress the Latin commentary on the first twenty-six questi 

of the first part of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica by Father Garrig 

Lagrange. Thugh St. Thomas wrote for beginners in theology (“éncipi 

tes”), the Summa Theologica has had many commentators who have tt 

to explain it and to show how it could be used to answer questions rai 
by generations later than St. Thomas. The present explanation is by 
professional theologian for professional theologians, and hence should pro 
of great value to priests and beginners in theology to whom a La 
explanation presents obstacles. It will however also be helpful to ¢ 
venturesome layman interested in theology beyond the level usually 

tained in the religion classes he may have ettended in his school da 

and still more to teachers of religion who have not had the benefit 4 

an extended training in theology, and who desire something more th 

a merely superficial acquaintance with the prince of theologians. 
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